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give him twice what he asked if he would promise not to
embark any more passengers. Having concluded this bargain,
I jumped in, and seated myself beside the pretty little
peasant, who was chatting and laughing with a pleasant-
faced old priest.
eThe gondoliers,' said the latter, by way of opening the
conversation, care in luck; they are taking us to Mestre for
thirty sols apiece, with the right to carry other passengers
if they can find any, and they are sure to. You see they
have -Jready one.3
'When I am in a gondola, reverend father/ said I, 'there
is no room for any one else'; here I ostentatiously drew out
my purse and gave some extra money to the boatman, who
then gave me the title of 'Excellency.' The good priest
naively thought I had a right to this distinction, and con-
tinued to address me as 'Excellency,' until I explained to him
I was no nobleman, only a lawyer's clerk.
'Ah!' exclaimed the young girl, CI am glad to hear that.'
'And may I ask why, signorina?'
'Because I am too shy to speak to a gentleman. I like
to be with people who do not think themselves any better
than I am. My father, the brother of my uncle,' pointing
to the priest, 'was a farmer. I am his only child, and his
heiress, I think there is not much difference between a
lawyer's clerk and the daughter of a rich farmer. I need
not feel shy with you, and now that we know all about each
other we shall get on better, shall we not, uncle ?'
'Yes, my dear Cristina, though you must own that the
gentleman was very friendly before he knew who or what
we were.'
'Perhaps I should not have been so friendly, my reverend
father, if I had not been attracted by the beauty of your
charming niece.'
At these words they both burst out laughing, and as I
could not see that I had said anything very comical, I con-
cluded that they must be stupid as well as rustic.
'Why do you laugh, my pretty one?' I asked. 'Is it to